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Main  Dance  Floor  ....  Totem  Pole  Ballroom 


When  in  the  mood  for  dancing,  the  "college  crowd"  heads 
for  the  Totem  Pole.  A  friendly  informal  country  club 
atmosphere  on  a  wooded  knoll  by  the  Charles  River,  two 
spacious  dance  floors,  luxurious  divans  for  resting,  moder¬ 
ate  prices  and  the  nation’s  most  famous  orchestras,  .  .  . 
all  contribute  to  make  the  Totem  Pole  the  college  man’s 
favorite  place  to  dance.  During  the  1940  season  the 
following  bands  appeared  at  Totem  Pole:  Guy  Lombardo, 

Gene  Krupa,  Sammy  Kaye,  Don  Bestor,  Johnny  McGee, 

Charlie  Spivak,  A1  Donahue,  Will  Bradley,  Joe  Venuti, 

Eddie  Duchin,  Lawrence  Welke,  Mitchell  Ayres,  Raymond 
Scott,  Bob  Zurke,  Ranny  Weeks. 

Follow  the  Boston  Papers  and  Radio  Stations 
for  current  attractions. 

The  Totem  Pole  Ballroom  is  Now  Heated  and  Scientifi¬ 
cally  Ventilated  for  Dancing  Year  Round. 

TOTEM  POLE  BALLROOM 

AT  NORUMBEGA  PARK  -  AUBURNDALE 

Just  10  minutes  from  B.C.,  out  Commonwealth  Avenue 
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Library  Door  at  Night 


Was  a  Scottie  Dog  Born 
On  a  Ship  at  Bethlehem ? 


Merry  Nonsense 

Raymond  Scannell,  *41 

FOR  some  time  you  have  undoubtedly  been  very  much 
aware  that  the  Christmas  Season  is  rapidly  approach¬ 
ing;  that  is,  the  season  of  Scottie  dogs  warmly  wrapped 
in  plaid  sweaters;  of  logs  blazing  on  the  fireplace  and 
casting  a  cheering  glow  throughout  the  interior  of  an 
early  nineteenth-century  drawing  room;  holiday  coaches 
rollicking  over  the  rolling  countryside  with  their  cargo 
of  assorted  colorful  Dickensian  characters ;  snow-covered 
hillsides;  rural  villages  centered  about  rural  meeting¬ 
houses  beckoning  to  all  with  brightly  gleaming  doors 
and  windows  bravely  challenging  the  solemn  austerity 
of  a  winter’s  evening;  the  season  of  sleek,  fleet,  fanciful 
does  busily  bounding  over  rows  of  decorative  hills; 
lighted  colonial  doorways;  clipper  ships,  galleons,  racing 
boats  and  ocean  liners;  a  spiral  staircase  supporting  mid¬ 
way  a  girl  in  dressing  gown  with  a  candle,  “Merry 
Christmas,  daughter”;  the  season  of  strangely  arrayed 
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street-carolers;  jolly,  crowded  taverns;  plus  bells,  an 
occasional  church,  mistletoe,  poinsettas,  etc.,  and  oh, 
yes,  now  and  then  “three  wise  men”  appear,  not  entirely 
out  of  keeping  with  the  season  since  the  season’s  songs 
often  mention  the  same. 

I  dare  say  that  anyone  with  ordinary  powers  of  ob¬ 
servation  permits  himself  to  be  influenced  by  the  above, 
and  conjures  up  within  himself  the  appropriate  Christ¬ 
mas  spirit.  The  fact  that  the  season  and  the  spirit  are 
called  Christmas  is  purely  accidental  and  has  no  real 
bearing  on  the  occasion.  The  title  is  a  survival  of  one  of 
the  more  pleasant  aspects  of  a  generally  drab  medieval 
era,  most  traces  of  which  have  been  successfully  obliter¬ 
ated.  Strictly  speaking,  the  season  is  as  old  as  history 
itself,  and  it  has  been  observed  by  nearly  all  the  people 
of  western  Europe  since  the  earliest  times.  By  a  strange 
coincidence,  an  important  Christmas  feast  happened  to 
fall  within  the  same  season. 

However,  the  world  celebrates  not  the  Christian 
Christmas  but  the  old  Teutonic  winter  solstice,  or  the 
Roman  Saturnalia.  So  far  as  can  be  seen,  the  religious 
element,  which  in  point  of  fact  contains  the  sole  reason 
for  there  being  any  “day”  at  all,  is  almost  entirely  negli¬ 
gible.  The  descendants  of  those  ancient  Pagans  are  do¬ 
ing  their  best,  whatever  their  intentions,  to  return  to 
that  benighted  state,  and  cast  out  the  clear  and  unmis- 
takeable  Revelation  of  their  Creator.  But  at  least  the 
ancient  Pagans  worshipped  false  gods  and  not  them¬ 
selves.  And  the  modern  Christmas  with  its  accompany¬ 
ing  “season”  is  essentially  that:  a  selfish  humanitarian 
“holy  day.”  As  we  indicated  above,  virtually  every- 
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thing  the  day  now  connotes  is  world¬ 
ly,  so  much  so  that  the  yule  log  and 
Santa  Claus  are  considered  as  some¬ 
thing  approximating  the  sublime  and 
transcendental. 

Christians  are  powerless  of 
themselves  to  stem  the  tide  of  ad¬ 
vancing  secularism  unless  they  heed 
the  recent  Popes  who  have  called  for 
a  restoration  of  Christian  life  and 
morals.  It  is  entirely  within  their 
power,  however,  to  maintain  in  its 
full  vigor  the  Christian  tradition, 
and  to  refuse  to  be  sidetracked  into 
accepting  whatever  substitutes  may 
be  offered  in  its  place.  So  far  as  the 
honest  and  practical  Christian  is  con¬ 
cerned,  Christmas  means  simply 
this  and  little  more :  almost  two 
thousand  years  ago  in  a  stable  in 
Bethlehem,  Christ,  our  Promised  Re¬ 
deemer,  was  born.  He  was  the  Son 
of  God.  He  came  to  satisfy  God’s 
justice,  and  to  free  man  from  the 
bondage  of  sin,  thus  making  him  an 
heir  of  heaven.  His  coming  has 


ft.  ft 


shaped  the  history  of  the  world.  It 
is  a  familiar  if  really  forgotten 
story.  All  the  sophisticated  ration¬ 
alism  in  the  world  cannot  avail  to 
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undermine  the  truth  of  the  story  behind  the  real  Christ¬ 
mas.  History  can  never  be  distorted  enough  and  twisted 
far  enough  from  the  true  interpretation  to  explain  away 
the  obvious. 

The  Christ-child  is  an  orphan  in  the  modern  world. 
Everyone  is  down  at  the  Inn  having  a  “jolly”  time  meet¬ 
ing  old  friends  and  relatives  and  celebrating — the  enroll¬ 
ment.  No  doubt  on  that  first  Christmas  Day  there  were 
hearty  greetings  and  an  exchange  of  presents.  The  inn¬ 
keeper  and  his  stall  of  servants  were  kept  busy  supply¬ 
ing  the  willing  customers  with  the  equivalent  of  plum 
pudding  and  roast  goose.  It  was  the  custom  of  Mediter¬ 
ranean  peoples  to  deck  their  banquet  halls  with  garlands, 
so  the  holly  element  was  not  absent.  The  knock  at  the 
door  was  met  with  a  curt  reply. 

Christmas  is  a  day  of  very  great  joy.  It  should  be 
welcomed  with  rejoicing  and  great  merriment.  But 
there  is  no  point  in  rejoicing  without  a  purpose  for  so 
doing.  That  is  why  only  true  Christians  can  be  happy, 
joyous,  and  merry  on  such  an  occasion.  Otherwise  it 
descends  to  a  pretty  dull  and  almost  sordid  affair  of 
giving  and  receiving  presents  of  equal  value  (you  hope), 
and  going  through  the  motions  of  having  a  good  time. 

I  dare  say  it  is  rather  a  moot  point  whether  Christ¬ 
mas  cards  are  the  cause  or  the  effect  of  many  of  the 
absurd  notions  that  have  gained  popular  acceptance. 
Certainly  the  meaningless  trivia  that  have  become  iden¬ 
tified  with  the  day  and  season  are  maintained  and  will 
probably  be  perpetuated  through  the  medium  of  the 
Christmas  card.  I  wonder  if  it  would  be  entirely  out  of 
place  for  those  whose  religious  convictions  are  still  in- 
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tact  to  send  out  cards  clearly  indicating  the  same.  Cau¬ 
tion  and  discretion  are  to  be  recommended,  however,  to 
one  who  would  make  so  bold.  The  firms  who  manufac¬ 
ture  the  cards  are  liable  to  have  you  “cased,”  since  a 
certain  minute  proportion  of  the  market  can  be  counted 
on  going  for  the  religious  line.  Sentiment  and  pietism 
are  ladled  out  for  those  who  remain  unenlightened. 
Cards  decorated  and  ornamented  in  the  worst  of  taste 
are  provided.  The  selection  is  necessarily  limited.  You 
can  get  the  wise  men  in  any  number  of  positions  rel¬ 
ative  to  the  star;  that  is,  approaching,  receding,  back¬ 
ground,  or  foreground,  or  at  the  crib ;  the  treatment  will 
show  little  variation.  There  are  an  equal  number  of 
representations  of  the  Mother  and  Child  and  St.  Joseph, 
always  a  dependable  number.  The  remainder  includes 
outlandish  travesties  on  true  Christian  piety,  plus  the 
usual  quota  of  rosaries,  church  windows,  and  the  like. 

In  a  sense  the  “religious”  Christmas  cards  are  more 
of  an  affront  to  good  taste  than  the  ordinary  run  of  com¬ 
mercial  ones.  The  more  expensive  product  frequently 
attempts  to  do  what  is  entirely  out  of  keeping  with  the 
character  of  the  graphic  arts.  Christmas  is  no  time  to 
exploit  the  sort  of  bas-relief  work  becoming  only  to  St. 
Valentine’s  Day.  And  when  the  design  work  fails  to 
give  offense,  the  verse  will.  There  the  manufacturer’s 
own  peculiar  brand  of  theology  and  piety  may  find  full 
expression. 

Unfortunately  the  individual  who  is  logical  and 
sensible  enough  to  insist  upon  the  religious  card  has  to 
put  up  with  this  sort  of  thing,  since  the  industry  is 
organized  to  run  on  a  business  basis,  and  that  is  business 
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as  the  manufacturer  sees  it.  Unfortunately  he  doesn’t 
think  it  worth  his  while  to  ascertain  whether  anything 
better  would  prove  acceptable.  The  public  has  convinced 
him  it  wouldn’t. 

Catholics  constitute  the  largest  bloc  of  believing 
Christians  in  the  United  States.  Now  if  a  number  of 
the  more  discriminating  Catholics  would  determine  to 
do  something  negative  and  something  positive  to  remedy 
in  part  this  situation,  it  would  be  a  real  step  in  the  right 
direction.  Negatively,  they  could  say  nay  to  the  secular 
run  of  merry  nonsense  that  is  clogging  the  market.  If 
they  refused  to  buy  this  type  of  card  whenever  possible, 
I  think  the  difference  might  be  registered  on  the  manu¬ 
facturer’s  ledger,  and  it  might  have  some  effect.  Posi¬ 
tively,  they  could  aim  a  body  blow  at  the  “religious” 
card  idea  by  refusing  to  be  spiritual  set-ups.  It  is  quite 
possible  to  obtain  excellent  religious  cards  from  several 
sources.  Reputable  Catholic  artists  have  done  a  great 
deal  toward  improving  the  calibre  of  the  religious  card, 
and  have  designed  many  themselves  that  are  truly  tri¬ 
umphs  of  craftsmanship.  What’s  more,  they  have  been 
entirely  successful  in  drawing  their  material  from  the 
gospel  accounts  of  the  Birth  of  Christ,  and  have  proven 
that  it  is  still  a  well  of  inspiration.  For  their  verses 
they  have  turned  to  a  most  extraordinary  and  unusual 
source,  the  Bible.  I  wonder  if  modern  rhymesters  can 
put  it  much  better  than,  say,  Isaias,  St.  Luke,  or  St. 
Paul?  After  all,  they  were  something  akin  to  littera¬ 
teurs  themselves. 

What  the  modem  Christmas  stands  most  in  need  of 
is  Christianity.  A  return  to  religion  as  a  starting  point 
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is  rapidly  becoming  a  necessity  if  the  true  meaning  of 
the  day  is  to  be  maintained.  This  doesn’t  mean  a  return 
to  undesirable  pietism,  but  rather  a  return  to  honest, 
outspoken  piety  that  will  not  hesitate  to  claim  for  its 
very  own  what  is  its  rightful  possession. 


Journey 

Deep  in  my  'heart  is  burning 
A  hot  and  searing  flame, 

For  I’ll  not  see  my  love 
Till  she  comes  home  again. 

Lonesome  roads  do  lead  her 
Down  to  the  lonesome  sea, 

But  tireless  tides  of  man 
Shall  bring  her  back  to  me. 

— Leopold  Schwarz  ’43 
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Songs  For  a  Baby 

Joseph  G.  Dever,  '42 

Sing  a  song  of  softness, 

A  heaven  full  of  white, 

Twenty  billion  snow-birds, 

Hushing  through  the  night. 

Soft  will  the  earth  be, 

Muffle  every  tree-sigh, 

Stifle  every  crow-cry, 

Hush  the  moaning  sea! 

Dull  the  sound  of  every  thing, 

Infant  slumber,  Infant  King. 

Hush,  hush,  hush, 

Roudabout  we  go; 

Soft,  soft,  soft, 

Lullaby  in  snow. 

Sing  a  song  of  stable, 

Lowly,  lowly,  low, 

Low  as  I  am  able, 

In  the  haughty  snow. 

All  the  kings  have  stature, 


All  the  kings  are  tall, 

Christ  the  King  is  lowly, 

Christ  the  King  is  small! 

I  am  the  stable, 

As  a  palace,  able, 

Sheltering  a  King, 

Tallest,  smallest  Thing! 

Sing  a  song  of  breathing, 

An  ox  and  an  ass, 

Steam-breath  sheathing 
The  Babe  of  a  lass. 

“I’m  the  ox, 

In  all  my  life, 

I  never,  never  had  a  wife ; 

But  if  I  had, 

I’m  sure  she’d  be 

Warming,  warming  God  with  me!” 

“I’m  the  ass, 

I’m  breathing  too, 

My  son  will  warm  with  a  warmth  that’s  true, 
He’ll  warm  in  the  palms, 

And  he’ll  warm  with  the  weight 
Of  a  grown-up  God, 

Of  an  angel  freight!” 


Sing  a  song  of  mothers, 
Mary  in  the  hay, 

Mary  in  the  snow-time, 
Mary  in  the  May. 
Mother  of  all  mothers, 
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Wife  of  every  wife, 
Sister  of  all  brothers, 
Love  of  every  life; 
Sing,  ring,  sing! 

Every  living  thing, 
Mary’s  Babe  is  King, 
Sing, 

Little  Christ  is  King! 


Christmas  Eve 


The  goofy  kid  reached  up  a  hand 
To  push  the  church’s  door, 

Went  in  and  scraped  the  withered  sand 
Along  the  dirty  floor. 

In  dim-lit  aisles  the  pillar  sags. 

Down  front  he  sees  the  Manger. 

The  kid  takes  off  his  coat  of  rags 
To  warm  the  lonely  Stranger. 

The  door  slammed  and  he  fled  his  Friend 
And  forced  his  scanty  form 
Outside  where  winter  has  no  end.  .  .  . 
Shivered,  but  Christ  was  warm! 


Bernard  Frazier  ’41 
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An  Open  Letter  to  the  Editors  of  LIFE  Magazine: 


We 


Four  years  ago  last  month,  gentlemen,  you  entered 
the  magazine  field,  the  vanguard  of  a  new  medium. 
Your  four-year-old  brain  child  is  now  in  a  position  to 
self -style  itself  “America’s  Most  Potent  Editorial 
Force.”  You  estimate  your  reading  circulation  above 
that  of  any  other  weekly  magazine — twenty  million 
readers  per  issue.  From  a  purely  statistical  point  of 
view,  you  deserve  our  congratulations. 

But  as  editors  of  one  magazine  and  readers  of 
yours,  we  are  naturally  interested  in  the  secret  of  your 
particular  appeal.  There  is  a  less  personal  motive  as 
well  in  peering  behind  the  statistics.  In  these  days 
when  we  are  so  conscious  of  our  democracy,  it  is  some¬ 
times  a  good  idea  to  examine  some  of  its  institutions. 
Life  magazine  is  one  of  them— America’s  free  press. 
But  liberty  is  rather  elastic.  Some  regard  it  as  an  ab¬ 
sence  of  law,  others  think  it  means  license.  As  “Amer¬ 
ica’s  Most  Potent  Editorial  Force”  your  interpretation 
is  important.  And  so  we  aren’t  attempting  to  release 
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steam,  or  fill  space,  or  de¬ 
mand  a  censorship.  We 
simply  feel  that  someone 
should  check  on  your 
qualifications. 

Your  twenty  million 
readers  will  naturally  pre¬ 
sent  a  variety  of  tastes, 
intellectual  appeals,  and 
moral  standards  in  their 
perusal  of  your  pages. 

Such  universality  is  true  of  any  prominent  mag¬ 
azine,  to  some  degree.  But  it  is  not  true  of  any 
magazine  with  some  kind  of  an  ethical  code  that 
it  will  cater  to  every  standard  and  attempt  to 
raise  none  of  its  own.  Gentlemen,  your  magazine 
is  read  by  people  of  all  strata  of  society,  in  families 
and  libraries,  by  children,  men,  and  women,  some  with 
values  and  some  without.  It  is  scanned  by  the  degener¬ 
ate,  the  indifferent,  and  the  scholar.  Why  such  univer¬ 
sality  of  appeal  ?  Why  your  circulation  and  startling  suc¬ 
cess?  The  answer  lies  in  your  presentation  of  “life” 
with  a  particular  appeal  for  each  one  of  them.  With 
almost  scientific  precision  you  have  determined  the  most 
profitable  proportion  of  mixing  filth  with  fineness  be¬ 
tween  two  covers.  Literally,  you  have  clothed  vulgarity 
in  velvet.  To  quote  the  endless  instances  is  unnecessary 
and  repugnant;  any  current  issue  will  substantiate  our 
meaning.  Your  magazine  scales  the  ladder  from  a  peep 

show  to  a  treatise.  You  have  the  key  that  will  exploit 
every  emotion,  base  or  noble,  that  could  possibly  pry 
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one  more  of  the  American  public  away  from  a  weekly 
dime.  You  apparently  mean  to  present  life  as  man  lives 
it,  whether  in  church  or  in  gutters.  But  are  your  mo¬ 
tives  in  so  doing  an  attempt  at  objectivity,  or  an  increase 
in  circulation? 

Before  continuing  to  criticize,  let  us  give  you  the 
benefit  of  a  tiny  doubt,  and  say  you  are  being  objective. 
Why,  then,  your  flurries  of  conscience?  Is  it  merely  co¬ 
incidence  when  you  tacitly  insult  some  Catholic  moral  or 
doctrine  in  one  week  and  feature  in  a  neighboring  issue 
a  truly  magnificent  study  of  the  Pope  ?  Could  it  be  that 
your  superb  essays  on  the  Vatican,  your  portraits  of 
church  statesmen,  your  inspiring  pictures  of  a  solemn 
high  mass  at  St.  Patrick’s — are  these  not  the  simple 
“sops”  thrown  to  irritated  pastors?  If  so,  they  deceive 
or  soften  no  one.  All  the  world  hates  a  hypocrite.  We 
have  no  room  for  one  with  a  camera. 

What  you  gentlemen  need  is  a  moral  guidebook. 
Without  it,  you  continue  to  search  the  gutters,  the  bur¬ 
lesque  shows,  and  the  intimacy  of  private  lives  for  the 
two  or  three  pages  of  smut  per  issue  that  accounts  for 
your  base  appeal.  Occasionally  your  flattery  of  such 
animal  instincts  extends  even  to  the  front  cover  photo¬ 
graph.  And  it’s  either  lack  of  morality  or  exceedingly 
bad  taste  that  prevails  too  frequently  in  your  art  sec¬ 
tion.  The  “ars  gratia  artis”  tradition,  between  Life  and 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer,  has  two  staunch  supporters.  Do 
you  honestly  think  that  morality  is  a  cloak,  a  garment 
for  everyone  but  artists?  At  least,  if  you  intend  to  be 
ugly,  say  so.  You  brand  yourselves  contemptuous  and 
you  really  deceive  some  ignorant  people  when  you  pre- 
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sent  the  “Birth  of  a  Baby”  under  your  science  depart¬ 
ment,  your  immorality  under  the  aegis  of  art,  and  your 
last  year’s  article  on  birth  control  as  a  social  essay.  As 
for  that  particular  social  contribution,  entirely  apart 
from  the  morality  of  the  issue,  did  you  once  stop  to 
consider  the  harm  you  accomplished  for  the  future  of 
this  country  and  its  “vanishing  race”  before  giving  Mrs. 
Sanger  such  glorious  publicity? 

If  such  was  the  sole  content  of  Life  magazine,  we 
would  not  bother  writing  to  you.  You  would  be  classi¬ 
fied  with  those  lesser  lenses  of  the  picture  magazine 
field  who  give  themselves  entirely  to  serving  a  pagan 
public.  But  what  pushes  our  pen  into  action  is  the  value 
of  those  sections  that  you  devote  to  the  higher  tastes  of 
twenty  millions.  It  is  your  bland  mixture  of  immorality 
and  vulgarity  with  such  features  as  your  informative 
news  coverage,  your  excellent  essays  on  other  nations, 
your  colorful  portrayals  of  America’s  own  history  and 
scenic  beauty,  your  attention  to  the  youth  of  the  nation 
and  their  problems,  your  genuine  social  contributions, 
the  biographies  of  authors  and  great  men — every  feature 
that  has  combined  so  skillfully  the  medium  of  photog¬ 
raphy  with  journalism  for  our  better  information.  It 
is  this  attention  to  the  more  intellectual  and  better 
principled  of  your  readers — your  taste  appeal  to  better 
tastes — that  should  win  for  your  magazine  a  construc¬ 
tive  criticism,  and  not  a  complete  condemnation.  The 
nearest  wastebasket  is  not  the  answer  to  your  problem. 

But  it  is  this  very  compromise  that  Life  today  rep¬ 
resents  which  makes  its  influence  infinitely  more  danger¬ 
ous.  We  can  always  separate  black  from  white.  But 
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your  blending  of  princi¬ 
ples  is  not  so  clearly  per¬ 
ceptible  to  a  casual 
reader.  The  excellence 
of  your  articles  wins  his 
patronage,  and  the  smut 
goes  along  with  the 
cream.  You  proudly  ad¬ 
vertise  your  position  in 
the  American  family — 
“Everyone  Reads  Life/* 
Yet  you  should  quickly 

realize  that  children  have  faint  powers  of  distinction, 
and  some  of  your  pictures  that  might  be  met  with  adult 
indifference  are  far  from  appropriate  food  for  a  young¬ 
ster’s  training.  The  subtle  insertion  of  these  few  pages 
per  issue,  as  constant  as  the  price  upon  the  cover,  has 
an  insinuating  and  suggestive  effectiveness  that  is  far 
more  dangerous  than  the  immoral  frankness,  for  in¬ 
stance,  of  even  Bertrand  Russell. 

What  do  we  finally  propose,  gentlemen?  That  per¬ 
haps  you  hire  a  Boston  College  Jesuit  for  a  spiritual 
advisor?  Not  exactly,  but  you  could  acquire  a  sense  of 
ethics  from  one.  We  ask  nothing  more  than  a  slight 
sacrifice  of  circulation  for  principle.  You  will  no  doubt 
tell  us  that  you  are  running  a  magazine,  not  a  catechism. 
But  not  even  a  magazine  should  be  exempt  from  ethical 
standards.  We  don’t  ask  you  to  preach  decency,  merely 
to  observe  it.  You  will  probably  call  this  prudery,  and 
a  sample  of  Victorian  nicety.  But  if  that  was  our  view- 
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point,  we  would  never  have  written  this  letter,  nor 
would  we  continue  to  buy  your  magazine  and  separate 
the  grain  from  the  grit.  You  might  say  that  you  are 
merely  satisfying  the  public  demand — undoubtedly  you 
will  say  so.  But  the  same  argument  would  hold  for  an 
opium  trade  or  a  lynching.  You  may  take  refuge  in  be¬ 
ing  practical  or  objective.  But  gentlemen,  right  and 
wrong  are  opposites;  there  is  no  fence  between.  As  for 
being  practical,  unless  the  average  person  conformed  at 
least  formally  to  our  Christian  and  civil  principles  we 
should  be  surrounded  by  “practical”  criminals.  We 
have  enough  faith  in  the  American  people,  slack  as 
standards  are,  to  guarantee  you  against  any  sizable  loss 
in  subscription  when  you  cease  your  general  policy,  so 
recently  emphasized,  of  a  nude  per  issue.  You  will  lose 
nothing,  gentlemen,  that  is  not  base,  cheap,  or  vulgar. 
Surely  such  attributes  and  their  smell  should  be  foreign 
to  any  kind  of  an  editorial  force.  You  will  win  the 
esteem  of  your  better  readers,  who  easily  form  a  major¬ 
ity,  and  you  will  gain  an  unqualified  accolade  for  your 
brilliant  accomplishments  in  pictorial  journalism.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  not  incongruous  to  remember  that 
this  letter  is  no  humble  request  for  a  minor  improve¬ 
ment.  The  power  behind  the  Legion  of  Decency  can 
reach  the  moral  profiteering  of  publishers  as  well  as 
producers. 
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At  the  present  time  your  production  of  Life  reminds 
us  of  a  chef  working  over  a  specialty.  He  employs  the 
best  of  ingredients  throughout,  a  pinch  of  this,  an  ounce 
of  that,  and  finally,  a  sprinkling  of  dirt.  We  ask  you, 
as  part  of  the  twenty  million,  to  discontinue  that  last 
ingredient.  It  will  make  your  “potency”  more  whole¬ 
some. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Joseph  T.  Nolan  ’42 
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Jftapntfirat  Antiphons  tor  thro  tfek 
prmhtnp  Christmas 

Iwnr  into  Ettgltolj  bp 

S.  ilutmtt  BJlu'Itnn  ’41 


Sw.  17:  (S)  Hiahnnt,  htl|n  bast  prnrrehrli 
from  ttyje  rnnutlj  of  Of?  Mast  ijiglf, 
anb  rrarbrtb  frnrn  pnl?  tn  pnlr, 
mitlj  grntlr  atrrngtlf  biapnaing 
alt,  mm?,  tfyat  ulljnu  magrat  taarl? 
ua  tljr  mag  nf  prubrurr. 

Bet.  10:  ©  Abnnai,  iKulrr  nf  tty?  Ijnuar  nf 
Israel,  Wt jn  bibat  aljnm  utygarlf 
tn  Ittnara  in  a  burning  flantr,  anb 
game  Ifint  ®l|g  lam  nn  i^tnai,  rnntr, 

tljat  ®bna  mageat  rrbrrm  ua  in 
®l;inr  nutatrrtrljrb  arma. 

3rr.  Iff:  ($  iSnnt  nf  Sraae,  Mljn  art  fnr  a 
aign  tn  tljr  people.  brfnrr  -HHfunt 
kinga  mill  be  ailrnt  anb  tn  Wljnnt 
tlfr  natinna  mill  prag,  tame.  make 
baatr  tn  frrr  ua. 


See.  20:  ($  Keg  of  iaoib  anb  aeegtre  of 
tl|e  Ifoaap  of  larael,  Mi  ho  ogeneth 
anb  oo  man  ahuttrtb,  ahuttrtb  anb 
no  man  ngrnrtb,  rnme,  unit  leak 
forltf  from  the  40001?  of  bonbagr 
tbr  ragtiur  mljo  aitteth  in  barknraa 
anb  thr  jaf^uiimu  of  heath. 

See.  21:  CD  lining  i>un,  brigbtnraa  of 
Eternal  light,  anb  am  of  juatirr, 
romE,  anb  raat  3hg  light  upon 
tlfoae  m4o  ait  in  harkneaa  anb  14e 
aifabom  of  heath. 

See.  22:  (§  King  of  t4e  Worlb,  beaireb  of 
t4e  nationa,  rornEt-atonE  HMf0 
bnilbEt4  ear4  part  unto  t4e  inhale, 
romE,  anb  aane  man,  m4om  ®4o« 
4aat  formrb  nut  of  earth- 
See.  23:  ($  Immanuel,  nnr  King  anb  Kam- 
giOEr,  amaitEb  of  14e  nationa.  anb 
their  ^aniour,  romE,  t4at  ®hnu 
rnagrat  aane  na,  (0  Kerb,  our  (Sob. 

Krratelr: 

Set  bam  fall  from  abnoE,  ©  4faaEna,  anb 
let  14e  rlonba  rain  bnmn  I4e  iuat. 

Kragnnar: 

Krt  thr  Eart4  ngen  ug,  anb  bub  fnrt4  a 
#aniour. 


Wednesday,  Dec.  25 

There  was  a  chill  upon  the  earth, 

A  chill  to  set  arms  swinging 
And  feet  stamping, 

But  no  foot  stamped 
No  arm  swung. 

A  still  beautiful  delicate  silence, 

For  not  one  cloud  was  moving, 

Not  one  cloud  slipping 
Past  the  sharp  corners 
Of  the  winter’s  moon. 

Only  serenity  and  peacefulness, 

And  silvery  Noeltide. 

Then  there  was  a  screaming,  suddenly, 
As  of  a  wounded  cat, 

A  flash  of  weird  blue  light, 

Like  the  burning  of  damp  souls, 

And  a  body  of  a  man  hurtling 
A  man’s  body  hurtling, 

In  two  red  pieces 
Towards  a  wire  fence. 

For  one  brief  moment, 

The  Magi  lost  sight  of  their  star, 

And  a  distant  manger  trembled. 

— Leo  J.  Murphy,  ’42 
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Mother  Appreciated  Her 


A  Grand  Girl 

Paul  Walsh  '41 

THAT’S  right,  he  dropped  dead. 

At  nineteen  he  met  a  grand  girl,  but  of  course  there 
was  school  to  finish.  That  meant  waiting  five  years.  It 
is  foolish  to  get  married  on  twenty  dollars  a  week,  al¬ 
most  impossible  to  swing  household  incidentals  on  that 
salary.  Twenty-eight  dollars  every  seven  days  with 
shining  possibilities  isn’t  too  bad  though.  Five  years 
courting  a  grand  girl,  twenty-eight  a  week,  for  better  or 
for  worse,  he  said. 

Things  ran  pretty  smoothly  for  a  while ;  they  usually 
do  right  after  marriage.  Chestnut  hair,  hazel  eyes,  mar¬ 
ble  skin,  ruddy  lips  and  pearly  teeth,  that’s  bound  to 
level  the  bumps.  On  your  own,  away  from  parental  re¬ 
straint,  gives  you  a  feeling  of  importance. 

Why  the  new  dining  room  set— only  got  one  a  little 
over  a  year  age  ?  Couldn’t  resist  it  because  it’s  so  cute  ? 
Cuteness  doesn’t  measure  up  to  a  hundred  dollars.  All 
right,  don’t  cry,  it’s  beautiful.  One  hundred  dollars— 
kind  of  takes  the  wind  right  out  of  you. 

But  only  last  month  it  was  a  dining  room  set  that 
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still  isn’t  paid  for.  Where  is  the  wherewithal  for  this 
rug  ?  Your  mother  thought  it  was  grand.  Did  she  con¬ 
tribute?  Sorry,  didn’t  mean  to  be  sarcastic,  don’t  act 
like  that.  Twenty-eight  dollars  a  week  isn’t  that  pow¬ 
erful  though. 

Working  five  years  here,  thirty  dollars  a  week 
would  help  the  burden  at  home.  The  firm  can’t  stand  it ; 
next  year  probably;  business  not  as  it  should  be.  Next 
year,  but  the  dining  room  set  and  the  rug  can’t  wait 
until  next  year.  Booking  numbers  would  help  a  little; 
kind  of  shabby,  but  it’s  a  few  dollars.  Thank  God  for 
these  installment  plans. 

You  could  get  a  fur  coat  on  the  money  spent  for 
cigarettes,  magazines  and  books  ?  You  weren’t  deprived 
like  this  before  you  married?  Of  course  there’s  appre¬ 
ciation  for  all  you  do :  washing  dishes  and  making  beds 
is  no  joke.  Your  mother  thinks  at  least  you  should  be 
warm  during  the  winter?  But  isn’t  the  fur  coat  you’ve 
got  now  .  .  .  sorry,  of  course  it’s  old.  Then  there’s 
that  job  down  at  the  undertaker’s  that  is  good  for  a  few 
nights  a  week.  Twenty-eight  a  week,  booking  numbers, 
a  side  line  in  an  undertaking  parlor  and  still  far  behind. 
Chestnut  hair,  hazel  eyes,  marble  skin,  ruddy  lips  and 
pearly  teeth  are  pretty  expensive. 

Now  it’s  a  car.  Everyone  has  a  car?  It  can’t  be 
done  though.  You’re  sick  and  tired  of  having  nothing? 
What  makes  you  think  this  young  fellow  has  so  much? 
Mother  thinks  ...  oh  heck! 

Have  a  drink?  Sure,  anything  for  a  change.  How 
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loin'bA-p.is 


many  is  that?  Pour  another,  married  life  isn’t  what 
they  play  it  up  to  be.  Suppose  it  is  late  and  the  wife 
will  get  sore.  Do  you  have  to  work  all  the  time  for 
them? 

Drunk  last  night,  and  you  won’t  stand  for  it.  Going 
home  to  a  mother  that  will  appreciate  you?  Doggone 
it,  go  ahead.  Twenty-eight  a  week,  booking  numbers 
and  a  side  line  in  an  undertaking  parlor  for  what? 

Have  a  drink?  Sure,  and  make  it  stiff. 

The  firm  doesn’t  tolerate  drinking  and  doesn’t  desire 
employees  whose  pay  is  attached?  Of  course  it’s  for 
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the  good  of  the  firm.  There’s  still  numbers  to  book,  fed 
up  with  undertaking  parlors. 

Have  a  drink?  Don’t  refuse  them  lately;  puts  a 
little  something  into  the  old  bones. 

Got  a  dime  for  a  cup  of  coffee?  Thanks.  Alcohol’s 
cheap,  might  burn  like  fire,  but  it’s  alcohol.  Can’t  be  too 
particular  now.  Going  like  this  for  a  couple  of  years, 
look  tough,  but  what’s  the  sense  of  looking  good.  Chest¬ 
nut  hair,  hazel  eyes,  marble  skin,  ruddy  lips,  pearly  teeth. 

Boy,  oh  boy! 


The  wind  cast  the  sea  in  a  living  mold. 

The  sun  dubbed  the  sea  with  a  living  blade. 
Along  its  shaft  waves  twinkled, 

Emeralds  set  in  the  gold. 


— Joseph  Hurley  ’43 
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Boston  Christmas,  and 
Gerald  Creedin. 


Love  and  Sammy  Shafter 

Joseph  G.  Dever,  *42 

PART  THE  SECOND:  Mephistopheles  (Continued) 

“I’d  yield  me  to  the  devil  instantly, 

Did  not  it  happen  that  myself  am  he!” 

— Goethe 

IWAlS  talking  to  Creedin!  It  was  the  last  school  day 
of  the  old  year;  Christmas  holidays  had  arrived  and 
we  were  all  of  us  raring  to  go;  out,  out,  and  away  from 
the  gloomy  Gothic,  for  two  glorious  weeks  of  sleeping, 
eating,  drinking,  and  oh,  and  oh  yes,  mistletoe!  “Hey 
there!”  That’s  our  theme  today!  “Hey  there!”  That 
means  to  the  devil  with  everything;  it  means  that  we’re 
not  going  to  worry  about  mid-years,  we’re  not  going  to 
worry  about  working  in  the  Post  Office  because  we  have¬ 
n’t  any  “drag,”  we’re  not  going  to  worry  about  a  Christ¬ 
mas  present  for  the  girl  friend,  because  she’s  not  worry¬ 
ing  about  us.  “Hey  there!” 

I  was  feeling  pretty  swell,  and  it  wasn’t  spirits 
either,  it  was  spirit.  I  was  dripping  with  the  whole¬ 
someness,  the  warm-heartedness  of  the  real  Christmas! 
Wasn’t  it  swell  to  shake  hands  with  all  your  pals,  who 
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wished  you  “Merry  Christmas,”  and  meant  it;  wasn’t 
it  swell  to  shake  hands  with  your  prof,  who  was  a  priest, 
who’d  be  right  there  where  it  counted  most  on  Christ¬ 
mas  Day!  Wasn’t  it  swell  to  feel  sentimental  about  the 
school,  to  feel  as  though  you’d  like  to  stick  around  awhile 
and  just  “feel  sentimental”!  It  was,  and  I  knew  it,  and 
I  was  feeling  that  way,  top  to  toe.  “Hey  there!” 

Then,  then  I  had  the  flash  of  a  face;  I  noticed  it 
most  of  all  because  all  the  other  faces  were  laughing, 
gaily  lyrical.  One  was  not,  one  was  filled  with  dark 
yearning,  confused,  yet  not  without  a  stiffness,  a  haugh¬ 
ty  reserve!  It  was  Creedin!  I  thought  of  everything 
I  had  been  feeling  about  this  great  cinema  of  faces, 
this  maelstrom  of  photographic  instants,  this  great 
melange  of  profile.  I  thought  of  everything,  but  I 
thought  of  nothing,  because  the  look  on  Creedin’s  face 
was  it,  just  it,  exactly  it. 

“Of  wandering  forever  and  the  earth  again!” 

Christmas  Eve  in  Boston  is  my  idea  of  the  closest 
thing  to  Christmas  Eve  this  side  of  Bethlehem!  It  is 
because  of  what  I  would  call  “hush.”  Boston  “hushes” 
on  Christmas  Eve!  People  have  tilings  to  do  and  on 
this  night  they  do  them  without  heraldry  of  any  kind; 
automobiles  have  places  to  go  and  they  somehow  go 
with  little  ado;  if  there  is  no  snow,  pedestrians  walk 
as  if  there  were  snow;  if  there  is  snow,  the  “hush”  is 
that  much  more  hushed!  It  has  always  been  my  habit, 
then,  to  duck  all  the  presents  and  colored  lights  and 
happy  living  that  is  home  on  Christmas  Eve,  if  only 
for  a  few  hours,  just  to  soak  up,  to  be  a  part  of  this 
Boston  “hush!” 
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This  night  I  wasn’t  alone!  It’s  nice  to  be  with  a 
sweet  young  thing  on  Christmas  Eve.  It’s  like  bringing 
a  birthday  gift  to  the  Party,  I  guess,  the  Birthday  Party ! 

I  met  her  skating  one  night!  I  didn’t  know  her  too  well, 
but  she  knew  a  lot  about  me.  Funny  how  girls  get  to 
know  all  these  things.  She  knew  I  was  interested  in 
writing,  and  dramatics  and  things,  she  knew  I  was  in 
college,  too,  and  oh,  all  about  me.  So  we  skated  and 
talked,  and  talked  and  skated.  And  she  was  pretty.  I 
asked  her  about  Christmas  Eve,  I  told  her  I  was  a  little 
soft  on  this  atmosphere  stuff!  She  said  she  didn’t  think 
I  was  “soft”  and  that  she’d  just  love  to  go;  so  I  took  her. 

We’d  been  walking  for  quite  a  while  and  we  did 
have  snow!  Boston  was  like  one  tremendous  birthday 
cake,  blinking  countless  candles  of  all  shapes  and  all 
sizes ;  it  was  like  a  kaleidoscope  caught  in  a  snowstorm, 
it  was  like  an  iceberg  that  had  been  thrust  into  a  cloud 
of  multi-colored  fireflies. 

“Venite  adoremus,  venite  adoremus, 

Venite  adoremus,  in  Bethlehem.” 

Carols  on  the  corner  of  Stuart  and  Washington 
Streets,  nine  o’clock  and  the  snow  still  falling.  Lila 
was  cold  and  so  was  I,  so  we  slipped  into  Jake  Wirth  s 
for  something  to  warm  us  up.  The  rugged  simplicity 
of  the  place  and  the  real  German  character  of  their  beer 
and  pastry  and  hot  dishes  seemed  to  blend  with  wreaths 
and  red  ribbon  and  snow.  The  floor  was  crowded  but 
we  managed  somehow  to  corral  a  small  table  near  the 
wall.  I  liked  the  tables,  solid  and  simple,  kind  of  worn 
out,  but  always  scrubbed  noisily  clean.  I  liked  the 
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waiters,  old  and  patient  and  real  German,  too,  some  of 
them!  Lila  was  eating  it  up,  all  the  “hush”  of  people 
getting  warm,  of  old  Irishmen  smoking  pipes  and  drink¬ 
ing  beer,  and  clusters  of  young  fellows  like  myself  eating 
apple-struedal  and  talking  quietly  and  looking  at  Lila 
a  little  enviously,  and  all  the  other  pretty  girls  who  were 
there  with  fellows  like  me;  just  ducked  in  to  get  warm 
and  talk  quietly  on  Christmas  Eve! 

I  was  going  to  try  something  different  tonight.  Lila 
seemed  to  like  the  idea.  Everything  I  said  thrilled  her 
tonight.  Gosh,  she  was  pretty,  it  kept  growing  on  me 
more  and  more  all  the  time.  Hot  buttered  rum,  that 
was  it!  I  thought  it  would  be  kind  of  “old  English” 
like,  “old  English”  in  a  German  beer  hall!  I  could  see 
Spencer  Tracy  sniffing  at  it  in  “Northwest  Passage,” 
that’s  where  I  got  the  idea.  I  always  wanted  to  try  hot 
buttered  rum! 

“Two  hot  buttered  rums.”  Eighty  cents!  Yeah, 
eighty  cents,  that  was  a  little  expensive !  Oh,  well ! 

We  both  sniffed  at  it.  She  made  a  wry  little  face, 
then  smiled! 

“It’s  like  hot  cottage  pudding,”  she  said,  “with  a 
sprinkling  of  muscatel!” 

“It’s  like  an  aged  mulberry  jelly,”  I  said,  “with  a 
dash  of  sherry.” 

Someone  was  singing  “Silent  Night”  in  French, 
B.  C.  French,  I  thought,  someone  to  our  left. 

I  turned  my  chair  a  bit  to  see  who  it  was  and  hardly 
had  I  seen  the  singer  when  he  saw  me.  It  was  B.  C. 
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French,  it  was  Gerald  Creedin,  sitting  there  alone,  a 
glass  of  ale  in  front  of  him,  actually  singing  to  himself. 

“Why,  hello,  there!”  He  left  his  table  and  started 
for  ours.  He  wasn’t  far  from  sobriety,  whatever  he  had 
had  only  served  to  urge  the  natural  flush  in  his  face  to  a 
greater  ruddiness. 

“How’s  the  poetry?”  he  asked,  his  eyes  stealing 
alternately  from  Lila  to  me. 

“Oh,  fair,”  I  said.  “How’s  it  with  you?” 

Subsequent  issues  of  the  college  magazine,  after 
the  “bourgeoisie”  incident,  had  revealed  that  Gerald  was 
possessed  of  a  talent  for  painting  pictures  in  words  that 
had  taken  our  “cercle  litteraire”  by  storm. 

“Oh  I’ve  been  writing  a  lot,  but  most  of  it’s  junk!” 
This  with  a  deep  sigh  and  a  fidgety  drumming  of  the  fin¬ 
gers.  “Who’s  the  young  lady?” 

“Oh,  I’m  sorry!  Lila,  I’d  like  you  to  meet  Gerald 
Creedin,  he’s  a  classmate  of  mine.  Gerald,  this  is  Lila 
Bailey.” 

“How  do  you  do,”  she  smiled  in  a  way  I  thought  al¬ 
most  eclipsed  that  famous  beam  of  Creedin ’s. 

“You  have  fine  taste,”  he  said  to  me,  “she’s  truly  a 
Christmas  Lady!” 

“Won’t  you  join  us?”  I  inquired  somewhat  cagily.  I 
wasn’t  exactly  anxious  to  form  a  threesome! 

“I  think  I  will,”  he  replied,  seating  himself  beside 
Lila,  all  the  while  chuckling  to  himself. 

I  ordered  another  hot-buttered,  resigning  myself  to 
my  fate,  feeling  consoled  in  that  he  did  make  a  very 
interesting  addition  to  the  Christmas  world  of  Lila,  me, 
and  a  beer  hall.  He  was  still  chuckling! 
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“What’s  so  funny?”  I  asked.  He  chuckled  a  little 
longer  and  then: 

“I’ve  suddenly  remembered  that  I,  too,  have  a 
Christmas  Lady,  and  she’s  waiting  for  me  now.  I’m 
supposed  to  go  singing  carols  and  then  it’s  midnight 
Mass,  all  in  all  quite  a  program.  I’m  afraid  I’ll  have  to 
be  going!” 

He  got  up,  wished  us  both  a  “Merry  Christmas,” 
headed  toward  the  door  and  then,  quite  abruptly  turned 
and  approached  us  again. 

“Would  you  like  to  come  with  me?  I  have  a  car, 
and  it’s  only  over  in  Cambridge!  I’d  like  you  to  meet 
‘my’  Christmas  Lady.” 

Christmas  carols  and  midnight  Mass;  that  was  in¬ 
teresting  enough,  we  were  going  to  attend  midnight 
Mass  anyhow,  so  it  did  fit  in!  “Would  you  like  to  go, 
Lila?” 

She  didn’t  say  “Oh,  I’d  love  to  go!”  she  said  simply, 
“Would  you?”  I  said  “I  would,”  and  we  did! 

Creedin  had  an  old  Chevrolet  with  red  wheels  and 
bunchy  upholstery,  but  the  motor  was  good,  and  we 
were  soon  flapping  along  through  the  snow,  up  Tremont 
to  Boylston,  down  Boylston  to  Charles  and  from  Charles 
to  Beacon,  then  in  the  general  direction  of  Harvard 
Bridge.  We  were  sitting  up  front,  Lila  in  the  middle 
and  I  on  the  outside  watching  the  snow,  which  was  quite 
deep  now,  as  it  swirled  lavishly  in  the  cold  starlight. 
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We  had  just  turned  on  to  Mass.  Ave.  when  I  asked  Ger¬ 
ald  to  recite  something  for  Lila. 

“You  know,  Lila,  you’re  sitting  beside  a  poet.  Er, 
Gerald,  would  you  recite  a  little  for  this  young  lady? 
She’s  quite  sympathetic,  and  I  know  she’d  appreciate 
hearing  something  of  yours,  as  she  has  liked  little  things 
I’ve  written.” 

He  said  nothing  for  a  while,  only  looking  moodily 
ahead,  into  the  dervishing  snow  that  was  being  coura¬ 
geously  dispersed  by  the  tic-toe  action  of  the  wind¬ 
shield  wiper.  We  were  almost  across  the  bridge  and  in 
the  night  the  river  was  going  quietly  about  her  business 
of  turning  snowflakes  into  ice  water. 

“Yes,  .  .  .  yes,  I’ll  recite  something,  if  you  like. 
It’s  something  about  Christmas,  something  I’ve  just 
written.  It’s  called,  ‘Song  of  a  lost  Shepherd.’  ”  He  be¬ 
gan  to  recite,  his  voice  conveying  a  homesickness,  a  nos¬ 
talgia,  perhaps  inharmonious  with  the  joyous  spirit  of 
the  holiday. 


“One  shepherd  was  a  lover, 

Who  loved,  was  loved  in  vain, 

He  sought  the  Child  with  rebel  heart, 
He  gave  his  own  heart  pain. 

“Oh  Child,  I  am  a  lover, 

My  love  is  known  to  me, 

But  I  rebel,  rebel,  for  fear 
My  heart  and  head  agree. 
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The  wool  must  wait  upon  the  lamb 
Who  thickens  into  sheep, 

And  faithful  vigil  on  my  heart, 

My  own  true  love  must  keep; 

And  she  must  live  in  watching, 

Till  all  her  watching  done, 

My  heart  will  thicken  into  Thee, 

And  all  our  love  be  one.” 

I  said  nothing  but  Lila,  who  was  very  much  im¬ 
pressed,  broke  the  silence.  “It’s  so  sadly  pretty;  I  like 
it  very  much!” 

“Thank  you,”  he  said,  as  we  wheeled  through  Cen¬ 
tral  Square  where,  lo,  the  snow  had  ceased  and  all  was 
clear  in  the  Silent  Night. 

We  talked  a  little  of  school,  Lila  demurely  quiet 
and  with  a  look  of  profound  interest.  “What  do  you  do 
summers?”  he  asked  me. 

“Well,  I  have  been  loafing,  but  this  year  I’ll  have  to 
get  me  a  job!” 

“Have  you  anything  lined  up?”  he  asked. 

“Not  yet,  it’s  a  little  too  early  to  worry  about  it  I 
think!” 

“True  enough,”  he  said,  “but  if  you  don’t  make  out, 
come  around  and  see  me,  I  may  be  able  to  help  you.” 

I  thought  this  very  considerate  of  him  and  told  him 
so.  From  what  he  said,  he  was  apparently  quite  friend¬ 
ly  with  the  General  Manager  of  some  breakfast-food 
company  which  conducted  large-scale  advertising  cam¬ 
paigns  during  the  summer  months.  I  thanked  him 
again  and  told  him  I’d  keep  it  in  mind. 
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We  were  almost  there  and  Lila  was  no  little  anxious 
to  start  caroling.  She  didn’t  have  to  use  her  voice  to 
sing,  she  was  a  Christmas  carol  in  herself. 

“And  does  her  beauty  always  sing, 

Glory  to  the  new-born  king!” 

We  arrived!  Outside  the  priests’  house  down  on 
De Woolf  St.,  there  were  bevies  of  human  Christmas 
Carols  serenading  the  residents  who  could  be  seen  smil¬ 
ing  through  the  frosty  windows.  Creedin  pulled  the 
car  up  close  to  the  sidewalk  directly  in  front  of  the 
Parish  School.  There  was  a  kind  of  trembling  expect¬ 
ancy  in  his  eyes  as  we  headed  for  the  singers. 

“Hark  the  Herald  angels  sing, 

Glory  to  the  new-born  king.” 

Creedin  went  ahead  and  was  soon  engaged  in  a 
conversation  with  a  young  fellow  who  was  holding  a 
score  or  so  of  those  little  hymnals  that  some  insurance 
company  gets  out.  We  moved  up  to  the  group,  Lila  a 
little  reticent  about  breaking  in  on  a  crowd  of  complete 
strangers,  but  I,  bolstered  by  the  “hot-buttered,”  was 
quite  prepared  to  call  my  most  bitter  enemy  “brother,” 
which  is  the  way  one  should  be  on  Christmas  Eve  or 
for  that  matter,  every  other  eve.  We  were  both  pre¬ 
sented  with  books  and  began  to  sing. 

“Glory,  glory  to  His  Name, 

Christ  is  bom  in  Bethlehem!” 

I  could  see  Creedin  up  in  the  front  of  the  throng 
which  was  predominantly  feminine  by  about  three  to 
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one.  And  still  they  sang;  now  in  front  of  this  one’s 
house,  now  in  front  of  the  convent.  The  nuns  had 
opened  their  doors  and  our  blessed  but  definitely  ama¬ 
teurish  melodies  were  ringing  through  the  corridors. 
We  had  been  singing  for  half  an  hour  but  it  seemed  like 
three  minutes;  one  to  get  the  book,  one  to  look  around 
at  our  fellow  choristers  and  the  other  to  sing! 

It  was  going  up  to  twelve  o’clock  and  the  itinerary, 
which  consisted  of  the  rectory,  a  couple  of  comers,  and 
the  convent,  having  been  tunefully  completed,  the  gay 
but  subdued  gathering  dispersed.  I  espied  Gerald  head¬ 
ing  for  Lila  and  me  with  what  I  at  once  took  to  be  a 
very  attractive  young  lady. 

In  the  lull,  after  the  flurry  of  introductions,  I  di¬ 
vined  that  her  name  was  Emily  Barrett,  she  was  a  work¬ 
ing  girl,  and  she  impressed  me  as  a  very  unusual  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  species  feminea. 

Creed  took  care  of  the  introductions  and  I,  for 
my  part,  hardly  recall  them,  so  interested  was  I  in  his 
girl  friend.  Lila  was  Lila  and  she  will  undoubtedly  al¬ 
ways  be  Lila,  a  sweet  well-bred  Irish-American  young 
lady  who  is  some  day  going  to  make  some  life-loving 
and  liturgical  young  Catholic  gentleman  supremely  hap¬ 
py.  She  isn’t  trite,  I  hardly  mean  that,  but  what  I  mean 
is  that  there  are  so  many  Lilas  and  yet,  so  few  Emily 
Barretts. 

“Dark  Helen  in  my  heart  forever  burning!’’ 

She  was  an  unusual  looking  girl  and  perhaps  I  must 
employ  unusual  means  to  describe  her,  that  is,  as  she 
struck  me.  It  may  be  that  my  reaction  is  purely  subjec- 
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tive,  still,  I  can’t  help  feeling  that  she  must  be  more  than 
a  little  out  of  the  ordinary  or  Creedin  wouldn’t  be  buffet¬ 
ing  through  six  inches  of  snow  with  her,  and  singing 
carols  with  her,  and  going  to  midnight  Mass  with  her. 
As  near  as  I  can  make  out,  Creedin  would  much  prefer 
doing  these  things,  or  at  least  the  last  thing,  alone  and 
happy  all  by  his  lonesome. 

She  was  tall,  a  trifle  taller  than  Gerald.  All  the  way 
up  to  Church  she  talked  little,  and  then  only  in  polite 
monosyllables.  We  were  walking  behind  them,  Lila 
and  I,  sloshing  lyrically  through  the  downy  snow,  along 
Mt.  Auburn  St.  and  then  up  DeWoolf  again  to  the  front 
of  the  Church. 

“Was  Santa  Claus  good  to  you,  Emily?”  Lila  in¬ 
quired  with  a  charming  naivete. 

“Oh,  yes!”  She  said  nothing  more. 

Creedin  was  kicking  snow  and  whistling  the  “Bar¬ 
carole,”  suiting  his  kicks  to  the  beat  of  the  music: 
“da-da-kick,  da-da-da-da-kick,  da-da-da-da-kick,  kick- 
kick!” 

I  couldn’t  be  quite  sure  whether  he  was  happy,  un¬ 
happy,  or  unconcerned.  We  climbed  the  stairs  and  en 
route  or  en  levez  I  went  fishing  for  a  couple  of  thin  ones. 
With  a  little  reluctance,  I  confess  that  the  only  times 
I  manage  to  pay  seat  money  are  Christmas  Eve  and 
Easter,  but  then,  seat  money  isn’t  everything. 

There  is  a  mellow  medieval  mood  about  St.  Paul  s 
and  Christmas  Eve.  On  this  particular  night,  the  whole 
massive  structure  takes  on  an  authoritativeness  that  is 
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difficult  to  match  in  and  around  the  Hub.  I  have  always 
felt  that  the  Church  was  made  for  monks.  I  cannot  hear 
its  arrogant  voice  booming  sonorously  across  the  river, 
without  thinking  of  Gregorian  chants  and  the  rustle  of 
heavy  brown  garments,  the  muted  tread  of  sandalled 
feet;  I  cannot  look  at  its  rampart-like  tower  as  it  speaks 
out  boldly,  without  hearkening  for  the  opening  or  closing 
softness,  sonata-like  softness  of  monastery  gates.  But 
where  are  Helen  and  Mephistopheles  and  Lila?  They  are 
going  into  the  symphonic  ciborium  that  is  the  inside  of 
the  Christmas  Church,  the  midnight  Mass  Church,  St. 
Paul’s  Church,  your  Church,  my  Church,  everybody’s 
Church;  great  wonder  they  don’t  call  us  Communists, 
that’s  what  we  Catholics  are  anyway,  we’re  the  Com¬ 
munists,  we’re  the  real  Communists!  “Hey  there!” 

“Of  wandering  forever  and  the  earth  again!” 

“Oh  dark  Helen,  oh  Helen,  here,  sit  down  beside 
the  poet!  Still  now,  still  now,  oh  hear  the  choristers. 
Pray,  Helen,  pray!  The  priest  is  as  the  altar!  He  is 
young  and  strong  with  a  song  of  living.  I  am  young  and 
strong,  too,  but  I  can  sing  no  song,  as  he  is  singing. 
Oh,  pray,  Helen,  pray,  that  I  may  pray!” 

“For  I  have  such  a  loneliness;  it  is  like  a  vulture 
ever  tearing  at  my  heart,  it  is  like  a  fire  that  burns  and 
burns  with  greater  fury  because  it  has  no  fuel.” 

“Introibo  ad  altare  Dei!” 

“Oh  let  us  enter  into  the  altar  of  God!  Oh  come  to 
Me  all  you  who  are  lonely  and  I  will  be  your  loneliness.” 
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“Gloria,  Gloria,  In  Excelsis  Deo!” 

Mounting  crescendos  thundering  against  the  vault¬ 
ed  ceiling  of  St.  Paul’s  on  Christmas  Eve  that  was 
Christmas  Eve  no  longer,  that  was  Christmas,  that  was 
Christ’s  Mass! 

“Glory,  Glory  to  His  Name, 

Christ  is  born  in  Bethlehem.” 

“Dark  Helen  .  .  I  began  to  understand,  I  be¬ 
lieved  I  had  caught  the  note  that  was  ever  sounding  in 
the  exquisite  sullenness  of  her  face.  Dark  vacancy, 
naked  inexpression,  and  then,  out  of  these,  two  eyes. 

“Here  is  your  rest,  here  is  your  haven,  here  you 
may  seek  a  refuge,  when  the  fire  is  raging  in  your  soul. 
I  am  here,  here  in  Helen  with  the  dark  eyes  burning,  I 
am  here  as  I  am  everywhere,  oh,  come  to  Me  and  I  will 
be  your  loneliness.” 

The  Mass  was  over!  Organ  music,  almost  military, 
accompanied  the  throngs  to  the  street.  People  were 
laughing  loudly  now,  it  was  the  same  gaiety;  but  now 
a  liberated  joyousness,  a  mirth  upsurgent  with  a  newer 
and  finer  quality  because  of  its  earlier  restraint! 

“Won’t  you  have  coffee  with  us,  somewhere?” 

“Oh,  no,  thanks,  Lila  has  to  get  home;  she  wants 
to  fill  stockings  and  things  for  her  little  brothers,  I’m 
going  to  help  her!” 

He  nodded,  diffidently,  we  overflowed  with  a  “Merry 
Christmas.”  They  wished  us  both  the  “same”  and  were 
gone.  I  looked  after  them,  he,  kicking  snow  and  alter¬ 
nately  speaking  to  her,  uncertain,  nervously,  almost  as 
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if  he  wanted  to  say  things  that  he  just  couldn’t  say; 
she,  saying  nothing  but,  “uh-huh,”  and  “mmmm”  with 
her  tongue,  but  oh,  so  much,  ever  so  much  with  her  eyes. 
And,  gosh,  was  Lila  happy!  We  both  almost  sprouted 
wings! 

“Of  wandering  forever  and  the  earth  again;  hey, 
Dark  Helen,  keep  burning  in  my  heart  will  you?  Tell 
me  the  music  of  your  eyes,  oh,  tell  me  the  song  they 
sing!  Merry  Christmas  and  the  earth  again!  Oh  Christ¬ 
mas,  oh  Christ’s  Mass,  bh  wander,  wander,  wander!” 

“Oh  come  to  Me  and  I  will  be  your  loneliness.” 
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The  Dogmatic 
Mr.  Tow  Speaks. 


News  Item:  Kenneth  Roberts  Will  Read! 

Oh,  Kenny  Roberts,  oh,  I’m  a  lassage, 

That  dreamt  of  a  look  at  your  looks, 

And  did  I  come  through  the  Northwest  Passage 
To  hear  you  read  your  books? 

"T  F  YOU  like  books,”  says  the  Tow,  “don’t  go  to  book 
X  fairs.”  Books  should  be  read  solely  for  what  they 
say  and  not  for  what  some  reviewer  or  major-domo  of 
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literary  criticism  thinks  they  say.  What  matter  if  the 
author  of  some  very  fine  work  smokes  Fatimas  or  just 
“loves”  to  attend  your  Catholic  Mass  (as  if  there  were 
any  other  Mass),  or  builds  architectural  distortions  on 
the  Bay  of  Naples, — books  are  books  and  authors  are 
authors,  and  if  you  like  an  author’s  books,  shy  like  all 
perdition  away  from  “sidelights”  and  “little-known 
facts,”  and  “personal  touches.”  Leave  all  this  extra¬ 
neous  sugar  coat  to  posterity,  if  it  is  worthwhile  you 
may  be  well  sure  that  it  will  be  given  ample  digestion! 
Eat  the  cake,  which  is  what  the  author  made  out  of  his 
own  blood,  out  of  his  naked  soul;  ignore  the  icing  which 
is  only  the  fancy,  the  aesthetic  diversion,  of  carpers, 
cranks,  thirty-five-dollar-a-week  newspaper  fakers  and 
feature  editors  of  sophomoric  college  magazines.  Tow 
says:  “Stop  talking  about  reviews,  stop  reading  them, 
stop  reading  and  listening  to  what  pseudo-significant 
critics  have  to  say  about  writers  and  read  what  the 
writers  have  to  say  themselves,  about  themselves  from 
the  pits  of  their  being,  from  the  pulse  of  their  own 
hearts,  in  their  own  works.” 

Tow  dropped  into  the  office  after  getting  two  “radi¬ 
um-like”  pasteboards  for  a  certain  Boston  College- 
Georgetown  game.  I  was  writing  this  book-fair  thing. 
“You  are  right  in  your  philosophy  of  ‘ducking’  writers! 
This  Boston  Herald  Book  Fair  was,  to  me,  strongly  remi¬ 
niscent  of  national  political  conventions,  with  every 
author  a  candidate  for  president  and  rabble-rouser  com¬ 
bined.  I  am  in  favor,  after  this  recent  melange  of  pub¬ 
lishers  and  royalty  hounds,  of  a  book  fair  without  au¬ 
thors,  at  least  as  a  panacea  to  financially  distressed  pub- 
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lishers,  who  do  not  realize  that  every  time  a  good  writer 
but  ‘lousy’  actor,  clambers  onto  a  platform  in  a  decided¬ 
ly  inapropos  soup  and  fish,  or  Jezebel  evening  gown, 
intelligent  readers  make  a  mental  resolve  to  patronize 
with  greater  frequency  their  respective  public  libraries 
and  consequently  give  away  little  prints  of  Japanese 
horses  at  Christmas  tide,  etc.” 

A  Tow  Wow! 

Tow  says  that  Arnold  Lunn  is  one  of  the  outstand¬ 
ing  Catholic  laymen  in  the  world.  It  is  told  of  Mr.  Lunn 
that  he  once  addressed  a  Communist  group  in  their  own 
lair.  His  opening  salutation  went  something  like  this: 
“Now,  the  first  thing  we’ll  do  is  open  the  windows.” 
That’s  Arnold  Lunn!  “He’s  the  best  sort  of  lecturer;  he 
is  the  kind  of  man  that  people  can  talk  to  and  his  knowl¬ 
edge  is  enlivened  by  a  keen  wit  and  sense  of  humor. 
Unlike  our  book  fair  brethren,  he  is  at  his  finest  when 
there  are  no  typewritten  sheets  under  his  nose  and  when 
standing  on  his  two  broganed  feet.” 

Why  not  get  over  to  Gothic  Inc.  and  hear  him!  His 
lecture  is  to  be  given  at  Boston  College  Auditorium  at 
3:00  p  m.,  Sunday  afternoon,  December  15th.  Subscrip¬ 
tion,  one  dollar;  tickets  may  be  obtained  at  Boston 
College. 

Tow  in  the  Second  Balcony 

“The  occasion,  my  boy,”  Tow  was  saying,  “calls  for 
a  skittle  of  that  oft-sung  stuff,  y’know.  Oh,  my  yes,  the 
strain  has  been  great.”  We  were  edging  our  way 
through  the  crowd  leaving  Harvard’s  Saunders  Theatre 
of  a  Friday  night,  just  having  seen  T.  S.  Eliot’s  Family 
Reunion.  “Since  we’re  so  near  Harvard  Square,”  he 
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added  vaguely,  looking  over  my  shoulder  and  winking 
roguishly  at  a  dowager,  “egad,  blue  hair,  ...  I  mean 
I  would  suggest  St.  Clair’s.”  After  we  were  all  tucked 
into  the  old  black  Dodge,  I  asked  him  what  he  had 
thought  of  the  play. 

“The  play?”  he  said.  “What  play?  Oh,  yes,  the 
play.  The  Family  Reunion.  Oh,  of  course,  significant, 
every  word,  significant.  Difficult,  though,  very  .  .  .  T. 
S.  always  is  .  .  .  Well,  here  we  are.  Can’t  talk  about 
it  until  the  dear  old  whistle’s  whetted,  don’t  you  know.” 
When  the  waiter  had  brought  the  beer  he  began  again. 

“Extremely  trying  job  doing  a  verse  play.  I  thought 
the  Harvardians  did  a  fine  job,  excellent.  The  women 
were  a  lot  better  than  the  men,  though  .  .  .  Erskine 
girls,  I  understand.” 

“What  about  the  play  itself,  Doctor?”  I  asked, 
while  ordering  another  round. 

“Very  Catholic,”  he  said.  “I  hope  you  can  pay  for 
these  .  .  .  Guilt  and  expiation,  the  trialistic  state,  the 
conscience  that  must  be  followed  and  all  that.  How  did 
that  line  go? 

“In  a  world  of  fugitives 
He  who  is  running  in  the  opposite  direction 
Always  seems  to  be  running  away.” 

“It  has  a  very  profound  meaning,  son — linked  up 
with  Orestes,  and  the  Eumenides,  I  might  say,”  he  added, 
pouring  the  rest  of  his  beer,  “in  that  it  is  very  much  like 
Eugene  O’Neil’s  little  work.” 

“Mourning  Becomes  Electra”  I  supplied. 

“Exactly,  m’boy,  but  with  a  soul,  and  scansion  .  .  . 
Too  bad  Adelaide  couldn’t  come,”  he  said  dreamily.  I 
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was  afraid  he  was  getting  a  little  off  the  subject. 

“Was  there  anything  you  didn’t  like,  Mr.  Tow,  may¬ 
be?”  I  questioned  to  keep  him  interested.  Mr.  Tow 
sometimes  has  to  be  coaxed.  • 

“Excepting  the  architecture  of  the  theatre,  m’boy, 
and  that  is  pretty  horrible  .  .  .  reminds  me  of  the 
gingerbread  house  of  Hansel  and  Gretel  after  a  few 
years  of  genteel  decay  ...  I  saw  very  little  that  was 
not  good.  I  might  say  that  the  second  act  was  much 
finer  than  the  first,  that  is  as  far  as  the  acting  goes. 
Seemed  to  me  that  they  built  the  first  up  to  a  too  sudden 
crisis — like  racing  a  motor  at  a  stop  light,  if  you  follow 
me,  lost  a  lot  of  force.  Made  up  for  it,  however,  with 
the  technical  side  of  the  production.”  He  smiled  at  me 
absent-mindedly.  I  could  see  that  his  attention  had 
turned  to  something  else. 

“What’s  the  matter  now?”  I  asked  him. 

“I  just  remembered,”  he  said  chuckling  to  himself, 
“I  have  to  get  home  and  change  the  tubes  in  my  good 
old  Philco  .  .  .  can’t  afford  to  miss  Lionel  Barrymore’s 
Old  Scrooge,  come  Christmas  Eve,  y’know.” 
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For  Freshmen  Only 


Section  ’44 

At  Night 

The  herald  star  of  evening  shone  boldly  in  the  blue, 

Night  with  his  palette  of  bleakness,  was  painting  his 
picture  anew, 

Ghostly  shadows  of  nightfall  to  their  glen  in  the  forest 
sped 

Where  the  tall  trees  greet  the  moonlight  with  their 
branches  gnarled  and  dead. 

Off  in  the  distant  mountain  where  the  hoot-owl  makes 
his  lair 

Came  the  chirp  of  the  happy  cricket  on  wings  of  the  cool 
night  air. 

The  soft  night  breeze  with  its  fragrance  rustled  the  fallen 
leaves, 

Tinkled  the  bell  in  the  church-yard  then  drifted  among 
the  eaves. 

All  this  and  more  in  the  moonlight,  I  saw  through  my 
window — bare, 

And  if  you  will  venture  the  darkness  you’ll  see  more  than 
coldness  there. 

— Simon  Faherty  ’44 
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City  Rain 

Wash  my  dusty  windowpane 
You  fresh  and  sweet  new  rain 
Scrub  it  clean,  wild  raindrops 
That  I  may  see  again — 

That  I  may  see  the  Monday  wash 
Flapping  in  the  wind 
The  children  in  the  gutter 
And  some  coal  being  binned — 

That  I  may  watch  the  rooftops 
Melting  in  the  sun 
Two  lovers  by  a  smokestack 
Sharing  a  breakfast  bun — 

That  I  may  see  the  factory  smoke 
Smudge  the  pale  blue  sky 
The  traffic  on  the  streets  below 
And  some  sparrows  flying  by — 

Wash  my  dusty  windowpane 
You  fresh  and  sweet  new  rain 
Scrub  it  clean,  wild  raindrops 
That  I  may  live  again 

The  Rain  BatTel 

The  smutty,  fat,  old  barrel 
Up  to  its  belly  in  mud 
Steams  in  wet  content 
And  chews  its  drainpipe  cud 

— Thomas  von  Holzhausen  ’44 
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They  Might  Have  Been  Stories. 


Sketches 

To  Let  -  One  Castle  In  Spain 

Bernard  Frazier,  *41 

THE  orchestra  was  playing  I’m  a  Dreamer,  Aren’t  We 
All?  when  she  turned  to  him  and  said,  “That’s  what 
you  are,  a  dreamer.  That’s  why  you  never  get  a  better 
job.  You’re  always  dreaming  about  the  top  and  never 
thinking  about  the  next  notch  up.” 

“Yeah,  Mary,”  he  said,  “now  I  ain’t  even  got  any 
job.  I  guess  I  just  dreamed  my  way  off  the  payroll.” 

“That’s  what  I’ve  been  telling  you,  Bill.  But  you, 
you’re  not  even  awake  enough  to  hear  me.  Any  dope 
would  have  known  better  than  to  lend  a  stranger  fifty 
bucks  we  had  a  hard  time  saving  just  because  he  said 
he  forgot  his  wallet  and  had  to  have  some  dough.” 

“But,  Mary,  how  was  I  to  know  he  was  working  a 
racket?” 

“How  was  you  to  know ?  How  was  you  to  know 
anything.  You  don’t  even  know  the  score.  You’re  just 
a  dope  and  a  dreamer  and  I’m  through!” 

She  walked  quickly  out  of  the  room  and  down  the 
stairs  and  into  the  street.  He  followed  and  managed 
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to  catch  up  with  her  and  talk  the  whole  thing  over. 
The  next  day  he  got  a  job  in  the  A  &  P  at  $17.63  a 
week  and  started  to  save  his  money  and  make  something 
of  himself.  He  worked  hard  and  took  courses  and  was 
never  foolish,  good-hearted,  happy  or  full  of  dreams 
again. 

Twenty-three  years  later  he  was  managing  an 
A  &  P  in  South  Boston. 

None  But  The  Lonely  Heart 

YOU  know  the  kind  of  a  dance  I’m  talking  about  when 
I  tell  you  it  was  mostly  couples  there.  In  other 
words,  there  were  few  girls  for  a  boy  who  was  alone  to 
dance  with.  He  was  alone  because  his  girl  was  back 
home.  He  was  at  the  dance  because  there  was  nothing 
else  to  do  in  the  artificially  gay  town  full  of  people  out 
for  a  good  time  and  not  having  it  because  they  were  try¬ 
ing  too  hard. 

Anyhow,  here’s  the  situation — a  summer  town,  a 
nice  dance  hall,  a  famous  orchestra  playing  its  heart  out 
and  the  boy  was  having  a  rotten  time. 

He  stood  listening  to  the  band  play  sad  songs,  re- 
mantic  songs,  love  songs,  and  lots  of  other  songs  and 
they  all  sounded  terrible  even  though  they  were  great. 
The  music  made  him  remember  the  times  he  had  heard 
it  when  he  was  with  the  girl.  And  he  was  sad  and  lone¬ 
ly  and  troubled  because  she  wasn’t  beside  him  now  to 
hear  it  again. 

For  an  hour  he  stood  in  front  of  the  bandstand  and 
didn’t  hear  a  thing.  He  wasn’t  listening  to  the  music— 
he  was  at  the  dance  just  because  he  wanted  to  be  where 
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other  people  were.  He  wanted  to  drown  his  aloneness, 
but  he  couldn’t. 

All  of  a  sudden  he  burst  out  laughing  and  left  the 
dance.  He  drove  off  in  his  car  through  the  dark  night 
to  his  home  town.  He  went  into  another  dance  hall  and 
saw  her.  He  was  sure  she  would  be  there,  the  girl  he 
couldn’t  stop  thinking  about.  And  she  saw  him  and 
smiled  at  him  and  he  smiled  at  her  and  they  danced 
away  together  and  somehow  you  knew  he’d  never  be 
lonely  again. 


The  Committee  to  Defend  America 
by  Aiding  Great  Britain 


MY  sister  opened  the  door  to  let  my  father  in  while 
the  rest  of  us  were  just  finishing  supper.  My 
father  was  whistling  a  hollow,  songless  tune  instead  of 
his  usual  gay,  sharp  music. 

He  had  the  Boston  Evening  American  under  his 
arm  when  he  came  out  to  the  kitchen  and  Ma  started  to 
get  his  supper. 

“You’re  kind  of  late  tonight,  aren’t  you?” 

“Yeah,  tieup  on  the  El.” 

He  read  the  headline  out  loud :  Senate  Passes  Draft 
Bill  on  First  Vote .  Ma  dropped  a  fork  and  when  she 
picked  it  up  her  face  was  all  flushed. 

“They’re  trying  to  get  a  gun  on  your  shoulders, 
son.” 
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“They  won’t  get  very  far  with  that  draft  one-two 
on  me,’’  my  brother  Harry  said. 

“I  don’t  know,’’  Pa  said  with  a  quick,  high  laugh,  “I 
suppose  you’re  as  apt  to  be  called  as  the  next  one.’’ 

“The  only  thing  is,”  Harry  laughed,  “I  ducked  the 
draft.” 

“What’d  you  do,  son,  get  married?” 

“Yeah,  to  the  army.  I  figured  I  might  as  well  know 
when  and  where  I  was  going  and  I  didn’t  want  no  Wash¬ 
ington  guys  playing  beano  with  my  draft  number — so 
I  enlisted.” 

“But  Harry,”  Ma  said,  “you’re  only  twenty-two.” 

“So  what?  I’m  old  enough.  I  know  what  I  want. 
We’re  going  to  go  to  camp.  Texas.  Next  week.” 

Ma  coudn’t  say  any  more. 

Harry  bolted  down  the  rest  of  his  supper  and  went 
out  for  a  walk. 

My  sister  and  I  went  in  the  parlor  and  turned  on  the 
radio  that  was  bulging  with  jokes  and  music  that  could¬ 
n’t  mean  a  thing  to  us  now. 

Out  in  the  kitchen,  Ma  was  pouring  Pa’s  tea  and 
saying  something  to  herself  over  and  over.  A  tear  fell 
on  the  stove.  Ma  took  the  stove-polish  rag  and  emptily 
brushed  it  off. 

Ma  knew  Harry  was  alive,  but  twenty-two  was  such 
a  young  age  to  die. 
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THE  POWERS  ON  THE  HEIGHTS 

Imitation,  they  say,  is  the  sincerest  flattery.  So 
we  are  flattered  no  end  by  the  imitations  of  our  verse 
published  by  the  Heights,  student  newspaper.  To  gain 
any  sort  of  recognition  from  the  Heights  is  enough  to 
make  us  feel  that  the  year  is  a  success.  It’s  reported 
that  Editor  Frazier  cut  three  classes,  declared  a  mora¬ 
torium  on  study,  and  invited  the  staff  to  dinner  at  his 
own  expense  when  the  news  broke.  We  deliberated 
whether  we  should  not  suspend  publication  for  the  cur¬ 
rent  year;  to  work  for  any  further  laurels  might  be 
taken  as  an  indication  of  selfishness.  But  we  had  obli¬ 
gations  to  our  subscribers,  and,  after  all, 

“Fame  is  the  spur  that  the  clear  spirit  doth 
raise 
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(That  last  infirmity  of  noble  mind) 

To  scorn  delights,  and  live  laborious  days.” 

We  shall  work  on,  and  try  to  deserve  another  such 
accolade.  Meanwhile,  just  to  let  our  readers  see  the 
excellence  toward  which  we  dimly  strive,  the  exalted 
pattern  on  which  we  yearn  to  model  our  writing,  we 
timidly  submit  an  imitation  (oh,  not  good  enough  to  be 
close  imitation,  you  understand)  of  a  Heights  editorial: 

“Here  on  the  heights,  we  of  the  Heights 
feel  that  it  is  high  time  for  all  Americans  to 
get  together  and  push.  In  time  of  crisis  a  house 
divided  against  itself  cannot  stand.  You  can¬ 
not  make  a  silk  purse  out  of  a  sow’s  ear.  We 
favor  a  chicken  in  every  pot  and  a  to-let  sign 
in  front  of  every  poorhouse.  Do  you  know  that 
time  is  money?  Have  you  ever  thought  how 
many  people  would  not  be  here  if  they  were 
dead?  This  is  a  situation  which  must  be  cor¬ 
rected  if  we  are  to  survive  as  a  nation  of  free 
men  with  free  air  in  a  free  democracy.  There¬ 
fore,  we  on  the  heights  and  of  the  Heights ,  we 
say,  now  is  the  time  for  all  good  men  to  come 
to  the  aid  of  the  party.” 

Not  too  good,  we  ruefully  admit.  But  with  all  the 
encouragement  we’ve  been  getting,  we  may  improve. 
We’ll  try,  we  promise  you.  We’ll  keep  our  articles  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  the  spirit  of  that  slogan  of  the 
Heights :  “All  the  news  that’s  not  too  new!”  We’ll 
strive  to  past-tense  the  future  as  -ingeniously  as  we  can; 
we’ll  put  Joe  Nolan  to  work  on  a  Society  Column  to 
chronicle  the  goings-and-comings  of  Phil  Murphy  and 
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who-was-where-everyone-saw-him-anyhow ;  we’ll  keep 
our  eye  on  the  Dean’s  bulletin  board  for  flash  news 
items.  Be  patient  with  us! 

KNIT  ONE,  PURL  TWO 

Now  that  the  nights  are  getting  long,  we  see  that 
quite  a  few  of  the  girls  have  taken  up  knitting  where 
their  mothers  put  it  down.  It  might  be  that  they’re 
caught  up  in  the  fad  of  knitting  mittens  for  dear,  dear 
England.  We  know  one  girl  who  started  knitting  and 
purling  a  sweater  for  her  friend  six  weeks  ago,  but 
hasn’t  proved  much  progress  yet.  Maybe  it  is  all  a  yarn. 

DAIRY,  DAIRY,  QUITE  CONTRARY 

For  some  strange  reason  or  other,  we  happened  to 
be  at  the  milk,  cream  and  cheese  counter  of  a  large  mar¬ 
ket  the  other  day.  One  of  those  women  who  go  through 
life  demanding  to  see  the  manager  was  cross-examining 
the  salesman.  “Is  the  milk  fresh,  though?”  she  asked 
two  or  three  times.  He  said  yes  once,  but  when  she 
asked  again,  he  elaborated  and  said,  “Is  this  milk  fresh? 
Lady,  twenty-four  hours  ago,  this  milk  was  grass!” 

STORM  WARNING 

The  Editor,  as  we  go  to  press,  is  looking  for  the 
business  managers  who  have  charge  of  circulation.  He 
isn’t  sure,  but  he  thinks  one  of  the  precious  pair  may 
have  had  something  to  do  with  that  Black  Hand  warn¬ 
ing  that  arrived  at  Georgetown  in  the  Stylus  envelope, 
regretting  to  inform  the  Journal  that  the  Georgetown 
football  team  was  in  line  for  annihilation  when  it  met 
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the  B.  C.  Eagles  at  Fenway  Park.  Quite  naturally,  the 
Journal  didn’t  take  that  one  lying  down.  They  asked  us 
what  odds  we  wanted  on  the  game.  The  only  difficulty 
was  that  their  offer  reached  us  two  days  after  the  game 
had  made  football  history  (Grantland  Rice:  “best  game 
in  forty  years  of  football”).  Well,  we  wouldn’t  rub  it 
in  even  if  we  were  justified  in  doing  so;  we  are  still 
shaking  from  the  suspense  of  those  last  three  minutes. 
Georgetown  has  a  team!  (Of  course,  lest  we  be  suspec¬ 
ted  of  treason,  we  modestly  aver  that  we  have  one,  too. ) 

.  .  .  Incidentally,  we  wonder  what  the  Journal  finds  to 
pan  in  the  University  band.  Boston  fans  thought  the 
G.  U.  band  superb  ...  To  get  back  to  the  subject,  it’s 
nice  to  know  that  one  of  us  has  inherited  the  mantle  of 
the  prophet.  If  we  can  only  identify  him,  we’ll  put  him 
to  work  on  the  Bowl  game  bid,  the  probable  reaction  to 
a  request  for  a  car  at  graduation,  and  the  question  as 
to  whether  the  bulge  in  our  pocketbook  will  be  as  notice¬ 
able  in  1960  as  the  bulge  in  our  waistline. 
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EDITORIAL 


DO  YOUR  CHRISTMAS  PRAYING  EARLY 

You  have  probably  heard  that  December  25,  1940, 
is  the  birthday  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Pay  no  attention  to  the  rumor  that  it  is  the  twelfth 
birthday  of  Santason  (courtesy  of  Jordan  Marsh  Com¬ 
pany).  I  would  not  deem  worth  telling  the  fact  that 
it  is  the  ninth  anniversary  of  the  appearance  of  Monop¬ 
oly,  Dick  Tracy  G-Man  Sets,  and  parlor  beano  games 
on  the  counters  of  Filene’s,  Gilchrist’s,  and  R.  H.  White’s 
where  Joe  Hickey  (Local  288  A.  F.  of  L.)  is  Santa 
Claus  three  weeks  a  year  and  a  plumber  who  lives  in  a 
three-decker  on  Neponset  Avenue  out  in  Dorchester  the 
other  forty-nine. 

The  Christmas  season  is  the  time  when  F.  W.  Wool- 
worth  stores  stay  open  late  every  night.  (The  churches 
close  at  nine  o’clock.  The  crib  stays  up  till  Epiphany, 
long  after  commerce  has  gotten  over  Christmas.  People 
go  to  midnight  mass,  have  a  turkey  dinner  after  they 
get  up,  give  a  lot  of  proper  presents,  and  call  it  a  Christ¬ 
mas.)  The  five-and-ten  cent  stores  really  go  for  Christ¬ 
mas.  Sales  conferences  to  discuss  Christmas  business 
are  held  in  the  middle  of  August. 

We  hear  about  the  birthday  of  Christ  when  we  see 
that  little  box  on  the  front  page  of  the  Boston  Globe 
telling  us  that  there  are  so  many  shopping  days  ’til 
Christmas,  as  if  we  had  forgoten,  or  as  if  everything 
else  we  hear  and  see  in  the  papers  would  let  us  forget 
the  business  idea  of  Christmas. 
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What  we  want  to  see  in  Christmas  is  less  business 
and  more  holiness,  less  Filene’s  and  more  faith,  less  Gil¬ 
christ’s  and  more  God. 

You  have  probably  heard  that  December  25,  1940, 
is  the  birthday  of  Jesus  Christ. 
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